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and word deafness. No ocular motor disturbance. Pupils equal and 
reactive. Patient followed with his eyes persons passing or objects shown 
to him. No facial involvement, nor difficulty in chewing or swallowing. 
Gait was somewhat ataxic; walked only when pushed or led along. The 
patient died two months later after a few days of an almost comatose state. 
Examination of brain showed typical progressive paralysis. (Nissl.) 

Of the left arm there were but three movements, that of placing the 
band behind the ear, towards the mouth and above the head as if to 
strike. On account of the limitation of the arm movements, together with 
the elimination of agnosis—the patient would carry eatable materials to 
the mouth—Lewandowsky places his case in the class of motor apraxia, 
which, associated with right-sided hemiplegia and aphasia, with disturb¬ 
ance of taste and hearing, without facial involvement depended upon either 
a diffuse cortical lesion or multiple focal lesions. 

This number of the “Centralblatt” contains an obituary notice of Dr. 
Heinrich Laer, editor of the Allgemeine Zeitscrift fur Psychiatrie, who 
died August 17, 1905, at the age of 86 years. 

Journal de Psychologie, Normale et Pathologique. 

(Second Year, No. 5. September-Oetober, 1905.) 

1 A Psychological and Clinical Study of Echopraxia. Dromard. 

2. Kleptomania. Roger Dupony. 

3. 'Stereotyped Dreams. P. Meunier. 

4. A Case of Phobia with Delirium and an Attempt at Murder. J. Capgras. 

Echopraxia. —Dromard presents clinical illustrations and a psychological 

study of the peculiar imitative movements exhibited by the victims of tic, 
phrenasthenics, certain precocious dements and idiots. He believes that 
the psychic basis is the same; namely, suggestibility, for the phenomenon, 
when it occurs, in all of the above-named conditions. 

After defining echopraxia as an impulsive or automatic imitation of 
the actions of another, an imitation which takes places in an immediate 
manner with the bruskness and promptitude of a reflex act, he shows how 
in normal life such imitative movements are constantly occurring or tend¬ 
ing to occur. They are physiological and normal up to a certain point. 
They are more obvious in children than in adults, because in the former 
there is not the same inhibitory control from the higher mind as there is 
in the latter. When they become abnormal and are associated with, or are 
evidences of, disease, they represent merely an exaggeration of the same 
physiological or psychophysiological phenomenon. 

This psychophysiological phenomenon is thus stated by the author: 
There enters into every mental representation some motor elements. Par¬ 
ticularly true is it that the mental representation of a movement performed 
by another is not made up of the single visual image of that movement, but 
is accompanied by a kinesthetic image, which kinesthetic image is in some 
sort an integral part of the total representation. Upon the intensity of this 
kinesthetic image and consequently upon the degree of its externalization 
depends the intensity of the representation itself. It is not surprising that 
in the normal state therefore there arises always in the motor centers of 
the observer what may be called a mental repetition of the movement. 
This mental repetition always exceeds to some extent the 'boundaries of 
mere subjectivity; as for instance, it is impossible for the greater number 
of individuals to possess a mental representation of a word without a 
corresponding movement taking place in the muscles which would naturally 
serve for the utterance of that word. Accidentally and in certain condi¬ 
tions we may observe this latent imitative activity objectify itself. We 
know that a movement that ‘has been perceived tends to pass from the 
visual center to the motor center, and that if it is not executed in actuality 
it is because the center of voluntary ideation, which dominates the other 
two, exerts upon them a restraining force and tends to intercept, if one 
may so say, the current that binds them together. Let this center of idea- 
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tion become defective for any reason whatsoever and the kinesthetic sug¬ 
gestion will be transmitted from the visual to the motor center, which motor 
center will in turn respond by the automatic production of the movement. 
In normal subjects mental distraction and preoccupation become synony¬ 
mous with inattention on the part of the superior and inhibitory faculties, 
thus allowing the inferior faculties to register and repeat upon their own 
account what they have taken in. All this is still more obvious in states of 
hypnotic somnambulism. It attains to its maximum exhibition both m 
frequency and in clearness, in various mental troubles wherein we find it 
united to another symptom of the same sort; namely, echolalia. 

Suggestibility, extreme suggestibility, is the single psychic thread which 
D'romard thinks binds all these movements which in the weak-minded and 
idiotic are referred to as tics and stereotyped movements. They are all 
essentially of the same nature through originating out of slight modifica¬ 
tions belonging to the respective classes of disease in which they appear. 
They are forms, merely of echopraxia. For example, a tic is an automatic 
form of echopraxia, involving to some slight degree the emotions and the 
volition and having been originally acquired by suggestion and imitation. 
The tic-like movements seen in many phrenasthenics are manifestations of 
echopraxia provoked by suggestive imitation in one whose mental inhibition 
or ideational control is weak. In a greater degree the same is true of the 
exhibitions of echopraxia seen in dementia praecox and other forms of 
dementia. The stereotype of idiocy is likewise only a form of echopraxia. 
The presence of some degree of voluntary ideation in precocious elements 
and the absence of all voluntary ideation in idiots lead to the assumption 
of a slightly different origin for the stereotyped movements. In the former 
there is a want of higher control, a weakness from above, so to say; in the 
latter there is no higher control, no weakness, from above, but merely a 
low automatic exhibition on the part of a small and wretched mind. . In 
both instances, however, excessive suggestibility is alike the immediate 
origin of the automatic, stereotyped movements. Echopraxia, therefore, 'is 
inherently always the same phenomenon, and under this name and con¬ 
ception we can group and assimilate the tics, and the stereotyped move¬ 
ments in many different conditions in which mental inefficiency is a 
prominent factor. 

2 . Kleptomania. Dupony observes that there are generally recognized 
two varieties of kleptomania, each of which presents an absolutely different 
picture. The one is an impulsive obsession kleptomania, in which the theft 
is done consciously, but as the result of an irresistible impulse. The victim 
is aware of the wrongfulness of the act, feels ashamed, and repents. When 
caught he weeps, blames himself, implores mercy and swears never to do it 
again. The other is a kleptomania that has all the traits of a mere, reflex 
act. Here there is no obsession. The victims are not stirred emotionally 
nor are they in the least affected with anxiety. They are indifferent, and 
their doings are automatic. They are congenitally feeble-minded or rendered 
feeble-minded by general paresis, chronic alcoholism, senile dementia and 
epileptiform states. They never present the scrupulous, psychasthenic, 
neurotic traits merely of the obsessed kleptomaniacs. Between these two 
extreme varieties of the trouble are many different degrees of it. To them, 
however, Dupony would add a third distinct variety, combining the 
prominent characteristics of the other two. In this third class, he believes, 
are to be found the majority of the cases of kleptomania. These patients 
exhibit at ordinary times normal sense and volition. When confronted by 
an object which for one reason or another appears desirable to them, they 
experience an excitement of moderate intensity and agreeableness—an 
excitement which is nothing like that shown bv the feeble-minded klepto¬ 
maniacs nor so violent as .that manifested by the obsessed. They have 
w.ill power to overcome their impulsive tendency and their conscience re¬ 
veals to them the criminality of the act. The kleptomania of this class of 
patients is therefore due to desire, whereas in the former two classes mere 
desire plays no role. 
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As an illustration of this third and most common form of kleptomania, 
iJupony presents a long: and interesting history of a case. The woman was 
a ^ e w he , n . she firs t came under the care of the author, 
fo P I u I9 ° 4 ' , famiI y fastary was without note. For her stealings she 

“ ad * een arre sted many times, being condemned to prison from a few 
™ 0 !"V S t0 j a p , en °fi as Ion § as thre e years. Early in life she tended store 
and thus developed a taste for barter and the handling of money. Then 
she married a wealthy man and took great emotional delight in purchasing 
and paying out money. This became almost a mania with her. At length 
her husband met with financial reverses, lost his fortune and died. What 
little was left to the widow was also lost by ruinous speculation by some 
of her relatives. This and other troubles with her family preyed heavily 
upon the patient s mind. 3 

One day when she was making some purchases in a department store 
she saw a thief pick up something and escape out of the store. She was 
surprised to see how easily it was done, and at the same time there seemed 
to awaken momentarily in her the old feeling of delight which she used 
to experience when buying things and handling money in her palmier days. 
Ere long she repeated the experiment of the thief, was successful in avoid¬ 
ing detection experienced a feeling of keen delight which to a slight de¬ 
gree involved the sexual emotion, and so began her career as a klepto¬ 
maniac. Objects of wearing apparel made of silk seemed particularly to 
stimulate a pleasurable feeling in the sexual sphere, and in connection with 

IT® ft ‘? n °^ e j of her tlKfts were done in or near the 

menstrual period. Thus they were due to a fetichistic tendency, but that 
!,,hL W el re n0t e F t ‘tol” due to this tendency is shown by the fact that except 
h *Y as pres< ;! lce of desirable objects, there was no real im- 

nrifLi 0 ! th ?: ht of steaJln f The awakening of the latent desire by 
present temptation seems to have been the immediate cause of the thefts 
She was conscious that her acts were wrong, though at the time of doing 
them her excitement was so great that she was now fully alive to the situa- 
€Vetl f^ pose fi herself to ready detection by carelessly carrying 
arm the stolen goods. The report of the case is too long for 

■Kv +ho r o^u traCtlC r 11 ’ the many j details and the careful analysis of them 
by the author make the report well worthy of further perusal. 

3 - Stereotyped Dreams Quoting a number of illustrative cases and 
following a line of psychological analysis, the author, Meunier, concludes 
that a stereotyped dream—that is, a dream that repeats itself regularly 
under given conditions—is in a direct manner a symptom that concerns 
mental pathology. It is the “fixed idea” of the sleeping man. Before we 
can assign to it, however, its pathological value we must necessarily sub¬ 
ject it to a most minute analysis. We must distinguish whether it is the 
mere persistent expression of the memories of childhood or whether it is 
t° 'be regarded as a manifestation of epilepsy, hysteria or some form of 
'insanity. 

4. Case of Phobia. iCapgras reports an interesting, but not particularly 
novel case in which the obsession of fear of personal injury became so 
great that the patient attempted murder and suicide. The delirium sub- 
sided and only the delusion of persecution remained. 


(Second Year. No. 6. November-December, 1905.) 

1. Methods of the Mind Readers. L. Laurent. 

2. The Affective Reactions and the Origin of Mental Pain. Masselon. 

3. Conjunctival Emotional Erythrosis. Manheimer Gommes. 

1. The Methods of the Mind Readers. As Chevreul, Grasset and others 
have clearly demonstrated, mind reading so-called, in which there is per¬ 
sonal contact between the subject and the operator, is nothing more or 
less than muscle reading if one may be allowed the expression Laurent 
accepts this explanation for these cases and indicates in a most -interesting 
way the psychological prerequisites for success in both the reader and the 
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one 'being read. There is nothing suggested, however, that has not been 
long well known. 

The particularly original and suggestive part of Laurent’s thesis is the 
explanation offered of those cases of so-called mind reading in which the 
subject and the operator are not in contact, but on the contrary, stand far 
apart. The author affirms that he has repeated many of the most curious 
and mysterious performances done by Pickmann, Cumberland and other 
high-grade “thought readers,” and he declares that they are all open to 
easy and rational explanation. In these non-contact cases, vision and 
audition are the means by which the “thoughts” of the subject are com¬ 
municated. By both temperament and training the operator becomes able 
to concentrate his whole attention, his entire mind, upon one particular 
avenue of sense. As in certain hypnoid and cataleptoid states, all distrac¬ 
tions are eliminated by suppression, and only one or two avenues of sense 
are left open. In other words, these so-called mind readers merely acquire 
the habit of voluntarily and automatically ignoring all sights and sounds 
except those that they are specially desirous of catching. The least move¬ 
ment, the faintest whisper, become distinct and clear to them when seen 
and heard across a hall full of people, though to the latter, even in the 
immediate vicinity, they are scarcely detectable. Such a faculty, when 
aided by a little dexterity on the part of the assistant, will enable an opera¬ 
tor to perform feats of distant “mind reading” -that are, in appearance, all 
but miracles. The faculty is not so uncommon in the observation of one 
who has much to do with hystericals and similarly affected people And 
on the other hand a little detective work done during the public exhibitions 
of these “mind readers” will demonstrate the dependence of the operator 
upon the adroit and unnoticed whisper or movement of his assistant, who 
is nearby and in suppressed communication with the subj ect. 

2. Affective Reactions and Mental Pain. Masselon discusses the 
nature and cause of melancholy, distress and similarly depressed states of 
the mind. Melancholia is especially characterized by suffering, an affec¬ 
tive reaction. The suffering, however, assumes an aspect that varies with 
the accompanying physical and mental depression. Anxiety is paroxysmal, 
but depression is continuous. The two should always be carefully differ¬ 
entiated and studied separately, as Dumas has done, for they each have 
their individual traits. 

Passive sadness or mere depression is dependent, in fact, upon the con¬ 
sciousness of certain bodily disturbances and dhanges such as characterize 
the melancholic state, and in part upon the phenomena of psychic in- 
adeauacy that goes with the depression. In this way our feelings are seen 
to be closely bound up with our organic and psychic functions. When 
these are defective, a feeling of more or less incapacity takes possession of 
us and provokes a sense of distress and depression. This the author dis¬ 
cusses in great detail and illustrates by well-selected cases. Mental pain 
or anxiety, unlike passive sadness or mere depression, is an acute mental 
state. It is a composite of certain simple feelings. It is a condition of 
consciousness vdhich, when provoked physiologically by certain peripheral 
disturbances, can only exist as long as the brain perceives those distur¬ 
bances. This coenesthesic consciousness of a physiological disturbance is 
accompanied by a certain number of psychic representations that com¬ 
municate to it its particular, aspect, such as despair, disgust, remorse, rest¬ 
lessness, fright, terror, etc. In this way the pangs of melancholia differ 
from the mere attacks of distress that accompany certain organic diseases 
in which there is anguish, pure and simple, without any disturbing mental 
representations. And thus it is seen that melancholy and melancholia are 
real psychic aberrations, and that the victim of them must be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the individual in whom certain organic troubles cause an 
analogous state of mind. 

3. Emotional Conjunctival Erythrosis .—Gommes notes that Pitres and 
Regis subdivide blushing into the three general types—simple erythrosis; 
emotional erythrosis wherein there is a feeling o>f shame and irritability 
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at the fact of the blushing occurring so readily, and ery.fchrophobia wherein 
the very thought of blushing constitutes a true obsession. The author re¬ 
ports a curious case in a man forty-two years of age (the first, he says, on 
record) in whom the conjunctiva of one eye became violently congested 
every time the patient conversed about the operation for strabismus that 
had been done upon that eye long before. In the discussion of the 
phenomena in this case the author emphasizes the following points: The 
simultaneous association of this vasomotor trouble in the conj unctiva with 
a particular group of mental representations; the appearance of this 
emotional vascular manifestation in a region heretofore unnoted; the 
etiological bearing of the old traumatism (operation) in the production 
of the affective and vascular phenomena; the awakening of the mental 
representations in connection with the 'ball of the eye leading to a sympa¬ 
thetic manifestation of the same sort in the other eye, and finally in the 
Whole face; and lastly, the feeling of mental distress during the crises and 
of relief after it; or in other words, the association of the entire 
phenomenon of paroxysmal anxiety with the local conjunctival hyperemia. 

Mettler ('Chicago). 

Miscellany 

Localization of the Higher Psychic Functions. C. K. Mills and T. H. 

Weisenberg, Philadelphia (Journal A. M. A., Feb. 3). 

After first sketching briefly the history and present status of the ques¬ 
tion of cerebral localization the authors brings forward the data and 
reasons for the belief that the pre-frontal lobe, that is that portion of the 
brain anterior to the motor centres, and especially the left prefrontal lobe, 
is the centre of the highest psychic functions. First, they find much evi¬ 
dence of value in support of this view, in the studies of human and com¬ 
parative morphology and anatomy. Brains of persons of known intellectual 
powers show a special development of this region, and if such brains are 
compared with those of human beings of low individual or racial develop¬ 
ment the psycho-physiologic importance of the pre-frontal region becomes 
more apparent. Exceptionally the left lobe has not the highest develop¬ 
ment as compared with the right, and in studying the conditions a careful 
comparison should be made between the gyral and fissural characteristics 
of the pre-frontal and parieto-temporo-occipital areas. Morphologic studies 
of the brains of imbeciles support the theory of the higher psychic functions 
of the anterior lobes, and the embryologic studies of Flechsig and the his¬ 
tologic researches of Campbell show, among other things, the absence of 
projection cells and fibers in this region of the brain. Campbell speaks of 
it as the very last pallium to appear in the progress of phylogenesis, which 
is in accordance with the view here expressed, as the highest and most 
specially endowed portions of the nervous system are the latest to appear. 
Gross and microscopic examinations of the brains of general paretics afford 
support to this view, and it is probable that a careful study in cases of 
dementia praecox will also afford like evidence. If the prefrontal lobe is 
the seat of the higher psychic action, the suggestion naturally occurs 
whether it can be subdivided into sub-areas or centres. The difficulty of 
answering this question is evident, but the authors suggest as a possible 
clue the position of certain known motor centres that are most clearly as¬ 
sociated with psychic functions, such as those for speech and for the move¬ 
ments of the head and eyes, which project from the pre-central convolution 
into the pre-frontal lobe. They criticise the work of certain authors who 
have questioned the psychic function of the pre-frontal lobes, and point out 
their fallacies and defective methods of study. The paper concludes with 
the report of a case of tumor of the pre-frontal lobe bearing on the subject 
here discussed. The article is illustrated. 

Cephalic Tetanus. J. H. Lloyd (Journal A. M. A., Oct. 7). 

Lloyd reports a case, of this rather rare variety of tetanus, in which, 
contrary to the usual rule, the facial paralysis was bilateral. As in all 



